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COMMUNICATIONS. 





For the 
SWINE DEVOURING THEIR OFFSPRING, &c. 

Deak Sir,—l noticed in your paper of the 20th 
of March, an inquiry of one of your Constant 
readers for the cause of the unnatural and disgusting 
practice of sows destroying their offspring soon 
after farrowing, and if you knew of any method 
to guard against it. You make some reference to 
the Farmer’s Assistant, Banister’s Husbandry, and 
toa communication in the 5th volume of your 
paper, from the Hon. Oliver Fiske, and give ex- 
tracts from the three authorities. You also invite 
any of your correspondents, or friends to agricul- 
ture ; to communicate any thing which they may 
think causes the evil, or may in any way tend to 
remove or even mitigate it. For more than thirty 
years I have kept swine on my farm, and for a 
number of years met with these vexatious losses, 
which led me to pay more atjention to the animals 
previous to their farrowing, and found, almost 
without an exception, that they suffered from cos- 
tiveness for three, four or five weeks; and inflam- 
mation was sometimes very evident, in some much 
more than others; with those most afflicted it 
more frequently happened that the fever raged 
and a violent frenzy came on, the eyes wild, the 
jaws striking violently together, and if the person 
who fed them attempted to get into the pen would 
fly at him with great fury, and it was difficult to 
keep her off with a good stick or club, although 
previous to this the animal appeared to kuow him 
and be fond of his approach (when without a swill 
pail), and crouched when he rubbed her with a 
stick or brush, and very soon lay down and seem- 
ed disposed to sleep under the operation, The 
frenzy seemed to commence its violence about the 
time of parturition, and the progeny was de- 
stroyed sometimes before they had crawled to suck. 
I was very soon satisfied that costiveness was at 
least one cause of the frenzy, and determined to 
take measures to guard against it, and accordingly 
the next season I directed flour of brimstone, given 
to sows five weeks before they were expected to 
farrow ; a large table spoon heaped full was given 
two and three times every week in a pail of swill 
or wash of the house (as it is sometimes called), 
with a litthe wheat bran stirred into it, but no 
meal; if the effect desired was not produced in- 
creased moderately the brimstone and added a 
few raw potatoes, as they answer the purpose of 
aiding the medicine better than when boiled— 
when this has been strictly attended to I have 
thought the pigs were saved, and lost only when 
it was neglected. 

I never knew a sow to destroy her pigs that 
run at large, ate grass in the roads, got at the 
ground and rooted when and where she pleased ; 
the early litters are more frequently destroyed 
than those that come later, The sows for the 
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early litters are mostly put in pens the first part of 


winter, the yards, generally, small and soon coy- 
ered with the wet straw and litter from the pens, 
which is frozen hard during winter and cannot 
decompose till tossed over in the spring so that 
the pigs if let out of their pen in winter (I mean 





. . — Ee 
the breeding sows) cannot get at any earth to 
root and champ over, which I believe is neces- 
sary for them, certainly serviceable. 

I agree shat all animals should be treated kindly 
by those to whom the eare of them is committed, 
they certainly do better for such treatment. 1 
cannot, however, consider the difficulty of which 
your reader and correspondent complains arises 
from any other cause than disease brought on in 
part if not wholly by obstructions in the intestines 
which oftens end in frenzy and absolute derange- 
ment. 

I measured my corn and tap rooted vegetables 
the growth of last season, had the ground careful- 
ly and correctly surveyed as I believe, the crop | 
thought good, better than any I saw within thirty 
niles ; it was spoken of as very fine considering 
the season, by all I heard speak of it, yet when J 
came to measure the land, and the crop which I 
made as much of as I could fairly—I was afraid to 
venture a public exposure of the facts, they are so 
very very far short of premium crops, that appear 
to be substantiated by the most solemn declaration 
of good men. 


By the Editor. 
experienced author of the above has prohibited us 


We are sorry that the able and 


from giving his name to the public; but can assure 
our readers that his statements may be depended 
on, and his name would add weight to his valuable 
communication. 





For the New England Farmer. 
RELIEF OF CHOKED CATTLE. 

Mr. Fessenpen. Sir,—I observed in your 
last paper, a communication from the Maine Far- 
mer, relative to the preparation of a repe for the 
purpose of removing substances lodged in the 
throat of animals. 1 am always pleased to see 
any advance towards the alleviation of animal suf- 
fering, and I believe it the duty of every benevolent 
man to exert all his talents in search of knowledge 
which will tend to relieve the distress and re- 
store the health of unfortunate sufferers; to ob- 
tain these desirable ends it is indispensable that 
we should interchange opinions and promulgate 
the results as extensively aud frequently as possible. 
We are very much indebted to your liberality in 
opening the columns of your valuable and widely 
extended paper for the discussion of so many use- 
ful topics; and I hope persons who have in 
their possession any information which of 
service in the cure or prevention of diseases, &c., 
in auimals, will freely contribute it to the already 
valuable stock in the former numbers of your 
paper. 

When any substance is lodged at the top of the 
gullet, it may, generally, be removed by the fingers 
or a pair of forceps, but when it is lower there is 
no way but to push it down into the stomach— 
with a tarred rope as suggested in the communica- 
tion alluded to, but I would here propose an 
amendment, by covering the rope thus prepared 
with silk or cloth and before introducing it let it 
be well greased or oiled. But what I should con- 
sider stil] preferable, let it be covered with gum 
elastic which can be done with a very trifling ex- 
peuse ; and surely no good farmer would let fifty 


is 





cents prevent his being the owner of one of these 
valuable instruments. 

While reading the above notice a gentieman 
remarked that he knew of an instance when neces- 
sity led to the following singular plan for relieving 
an animal who was nearly exhausted by choking 
with an apple; the animal was cast upon straw, a 
block was procured and placed under the apple as 
it remained in the throat and by a blow with a 
mallet the apple was crushed and the animal im- 
inediately relieved. 

Ipril 5, 1833. 


IluMANITY. 





For the New England Farmer 
HIGH BUSHED CRANBERRIES. 

Mr. Frssenpen,—Can any of your readers in- 
form me whether they know of the high bushed 
cranberry, and where any of it grows, and if so 
whether it can be obtained in any considerable 
quantity? It grows, I believe, from six to eight or 
ten fect high, and has a leaf shaped somewhat like 
a goose’s foot. It is an extensively valuable medi- 
cinal plant—although its virtues are very little 
known. 

If any of your readers are acquainted with any 
locality of the plant they will benefit the public, 
and perhaps benefit themselves by finding a good 
market for a quantity, by sending a communication 
to the N. E, Farmer. N. D. 

Portland, March, 1833. 





For the New England Farmer. 
QUERE CONCERNING BONNET GRASS. 
Mr. Fessenpen. Sir,—lIlave the goodness to 
inform me through the medium of the New Eng- 
land Farmer, the best and cheapest method of 
raising bonnet grass so called—also state what 
kind of land is the most suitable, time of sowing, 
&e. &e. Yours, A SuBSCRIBER. 
Ipril, 5, 1833. 





NEW YORK AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, 

We regret that our limits do not permit us to 
give at length the proceedings which have been 
lately instituted in New York, for the purpose of 
giving the youth of that State such an education 
as may best qualify them for agricultural pursuits, 
A pamphlet, in our possession, received by the 
at the service of 
We 
of the spirit per- 


kindness of Judge Buet, shall be 
any person, who wishes to peruse or copy it. 
will give a few extracts indicative 
vading the documents alluded to and the motives 
of those with whom they originated. 


In Senate, March 18, 1833. 


select committee to which was referred the memo- 


Sudam from the 


rial of the N. Y. State Agr. Soc. presented a long 
and able report from which the following are ex- 
tracts. 

‘Tt will be conceded that there is no portion of 
the community more entitled to the fostering care 
of the Legislature than the tillers of the soil. The 
farmers of the State of New York are a class nu- 
merous, wealthy, industrious, patriotic, devoted to 
our republican institutions, and cherishing with a 
holy spirit the union of our States. Their po- 
litical exertions are not called forth by a desire of 
any great portion of their own body for legislative 
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honors, or for those of the minor judicial situa- 
tion in the State; but to maintain and preserve 
inviolate that sacred trust, which has descended to 
them by the revolutionary efforts of their fathers, 
the full protection of life, liberty, and property. 

‘‘When astorm arises inthe horizon and danger 
awaits us from abroad, or when enraged ambition 
at home drives the passions of men to madness 
and all its excesses, it is in the farming interests 
of the country that you find the steady hand which 
holds the balance of political power, and by its 
strong arm repels the foe, or by its electoral voice 
annihilates the unjust hopes of the aspiring ambi- 
tion of profligate petitioners. 

‘Ir may be said by your committee (without the 
imputation of State vanity), that New York holds 
a high rank by her muniticent endowments of col- 
leges, academies and common schools. We, know- 
ing their extent, need not elaborate on them in 
this report. Still it is but just to say that she is 
already cited in Europe as a signal instance of 
what may be done for the education of every class 
of society, under the soft and benign influence of 
a free government, and that her motto is, ** Knowl- 
edge is wealth.” 

* * 4 * * 

‘* Who are they who have contributed so freely, 
so generously to expenditures calculated to im- 
mortalize the State, and to establish its glory on 
so pure a foundation? Mainly the farmers of your 
country, the yeomen of the land, the tillers of the 
soil. Freely have they given, and joyfully have 
they paid, and most rich results have been the 
consequence of their enlightened liberality. 

‘Is it then unfair to ask, what has been done 
by the Legislature for a class of its citizens so nu- 
merous, virtuous and meritorious ? The stranger, 
when he sojourns in our land, and views all that 
has been done for the cause of science, for educa- 
tion in the higber branches of literature, for your 
common schools, for the reformation and punish- 
ment of crimes on a scale superior to any state in 
Europe, naturally inquires,—Show me your agri- 
celtural school. You are essentially an agricul- 
tural people ; a class of society who have aided so 
liberally the institutions of your State, must have 
received the constant and peculiar care of legisla- 
tive protection and patronage, by forming their 
minds, their habits, and their tempers to become 
the patrons of the noble monuments already erect- 
ed aud which, while they shed lustre on your State 
have placed her first among her sisters of the Union. 

** Shall we any longer be compelled to answer, 
we have no such institution; we provided an am- 
ple revenue for all, but a complete course of prac- 
tical instruction in agriculture. [n almost every 
State in Europe, the attention of despotic govern- 
ments has been called—nay seriously and sedulous- 
ly directed to the formation and endowments of 
schools of this description. There it is admitted, 
the motive to a certain extent may be mercenary— 
to provide food for taxation. Here it is a debt due 
from the State to a class which before they asked 
for themselves, have contributed to all others. 

* cad o + * 

‘This school is intended to be purely agricul- 
tural. But in saying this it will be necessary to 
open a course ux instruction, combined with labor, 
which your committee will venture to say will be 
interesting, and to the State as valuable as that 
which may be acquired in any other seminary. 
The different qualities of soil as fitted to the va- 
rious products of the earth; the use of compost 








and manures, as applicable to soils; the seasons 
for planting, the rotation of crops, and the vast 
mass of practical information, which enables man 
to transform a wilderness into a paradise is worthy 
the pursuit of the richest as well as the humblest of 
the land. 

sal * » ~ * 

“The question is, shall we endow a school to 
which many would desire to send their children 
for the purpose of preparing them to depend in 
future life on one of the most certain, and there- 
fore the most happy of human pursuits; combin- 
ing in itself, all the elements of constant, regular 
amd sagacious employment, and freed from the 
cares and corroding recollections, present or past, 
of the pursuits of a political life. 

‘* It is evident that law, divinity, and physic are 
overstocked. ‘The pursuits of commerce are labo- 
rious, and do not very often yield a return to per- 
sons of a moderate fortune and liberal education : 
as now educated they are not fit for farmers ; so 
tenaciously do those early habits adhere to them 
that the attempt at agriculture is generally a failure. 
Your Committee propose to give them a school to 
which resort may be had for the cultivation of the 
mind, and the improvement of the person. Lay- 
ing the foundation for future toils and pleasures, 
(for toils in agriculture are pleasures, when con- 
ducted to a successful result) for future health and 
happiness, and preparing them to rear up a race 
fit to transmit to posterity the liberties we so high- 
ly cherish. 

. r i é “ 

‘* Is there one of your body, who has not seen 
and remarked the difference in adjoining farms 
where nature had made no difference in the soil ? 
It is this practical skill, this science, combined 
with labor that they desire (most anxiously desire) 
to bestow on a rising generation ; and they deem 
it their duty most earnestly to press it on the con- 
sideration of the Legislature, as called for by every 
consideration due to the public welfare, to the 
true and lasting interests of the State ; and as the 
Jast but most substantial pillar in the varied edifice 
of public institutions. 

‘¢ Impressed with this belief, and that the school 
recommended will in many ways prove highly 
beneficial to the community, and persuaded that 
the State will ultimately be fully indemnified for 
her advances, your committee have prepared a 
billin conformity with the prayer of the petitioners, 
which they have directed their chairman te ask 
leave to present.” 

(To be continued.) 





RHODE ISLAND CLASSICAL, AGRICULTURAL 
AND MECHANICAL SCHOOL. 

UNDER THE DIRECTION AND PATRONAGE ©F 
THE Ruope Istanp Socrety ror THE ENcour- 
AGEMENT OF Domestic INpuUsTRY. 

Ar a late meeting of the standing committee of 
the above named Society, it was unanimously 
voted to establish and patronize a Literary Institu- 
tion on the Manua Lasor System, giving to its 
members an opportunity to obtain a good Liberal 
Education, and to become Scientific and Practical 
Farmers and Mechanics. ‘The Institution to be 
under the direction of the Executive Authority of 
said Society. 

It was also voted that the undersigned should 
he a committee to carry the above resolution into 
effect. 

In pursuance of said appointment the under- 
signed give notice to the public, that the above 





mentioned school will be opened at Pawtuxet in 
the Fair House of said Society, on the first Mon- 
day in May next. 

Asa Drury, A. M., a graduate of Yale College, 
at present Principal of the Providence Classica| 
School, who has for several years, been an In- 
structor, with distinguished success, has been en- 
gaged in the department of Languages, and as 
Principal of the School; it is the design of’ the 
Society to supply other teachers in the various de- 
partments as the number of Students shall require. 
A Ladies’ department will be connected with the 
School under the instruction of a separate teacher, 

The use of several acres of excellent land, be- 
longing to said Society, adjoining the Fair House, 
will be given to the Students, and the committee 
design to make such arrangements as shall afford 
to the students the means of Mechanical Labor, 
under the superintendence and direction of a first 
rate mechanic, by which these Students who de- 
sire it, may not only preserve their health and 
habits of industry, but be able to defray in part, 
the expense of their education. 

The location of this school is very beautiful, 
about five miles south of Providence, and com- 
mands a view of Providence, of the River and 
Bay tor many miles south, and an extensive coun- 
try; for beauty and health is not exceeded by any 
other place in the State. 

Board in respectable families may be obtained 
for 1,50 to 1,75 per week. 

Tuition for the Languages $7,50, for the other 
branches $5 per quarter. It is exceedingly desir- 
able that those who intend to be connected, with 
the School should commence at the beginaing of 
the Term or the first Monday in May next. 

Applications for admission to be made to Mr 
Drury now in Providence, and to the Rey. Brad- 
ley Miner, of Pawtuxet. 

JAMES RHODES, ] 
JOUN PITMAN, | 
CHARLES ELDRIDGE, | 
{ 
| 








JOHN B. FRANCIS, 
WM. RHODES, 
BRADLEY MINER, 
TULLY DORRANCE, 
JAMES ANTHONY. 
Providence, April 1st, 1833. 


Committee. 





MIDDLESEX CATTLE SHOW, &c. 

Tue Middlesex Cattle Show and Ploughing 
Match under the direction of the Society of Mid- 
dlesex Husbandmen and Manufacturers will be 
held at Concord, October 2, 1833. The prospec- 
tus of the proposed proceedings as set forth ina 
large and handsome handbill, promises fair for a 
first rate exhibition. The following are some of 
the premiuins :— 

Greatest quantity of hops, $10; next greatest, 5. 
Best fat ox at least expense, 88, next best, 5. 
Best bull not under one year old, $12, next 
best, 8. Best bull calf not over 12 nor under 6 
months old, $5, the next best, 3. The best yoke 
of working oxen, $10, the next best, 8, the next 
best, 6, the next best, 5, the next best, 4, the next 
best, 3. The best 3 year old steers, $7, the next 
best, 5, the best 2 year old do. 6, the next best, 4. 
The best calf steers, $3, the next best, 3. The best 
Milch cow, $12, the next best, 10, the next best, 8, 
the next best 6. The best Milch heifer under 3 
years old, $8, the next best, 8. The best heifer 
not over 3 years, not having bad a calf, $6, the 
next best, 4. The best heifer calf, not over 12 
nor under 3 months old, $5, the next best, 3. 
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For the best plantation of White Mulberry Trees, | land by Sir tsaae Coffin. No finer animals could 


not Jess than 150 in number, which shall be in 
the best thriving condition in the autumn of 1833, 
$25, next best, 15. For the best specimen of silk, 
not less than 3 Ibs. 89, next best 7, next best, 4. 

Swine. For the best boar, $8, next best, 6. 
Best breeding sow, *S,,next best, 6,—the best 
pigs, not less than 3, from’4 to 8 months old, 83, 
next best, 3. 

All unsuccessful competitors for premiums of- 
fered by the Society for stock and swine shall be 
allowed from the funds of the Society 8 cents per 


mile for travel from their respective places of 


abode to the town where the annual show is 
holden. 

Domestic Manufactures. The articles for which 
premiums are offered are broadcloth, plain cloth, 
kerseyinere, flannel, sole leather, harness leather, 
neat’s leather, caif skins, cowhide, pegged boots, 
calf skin boots, men’s shoes, Ladies’ shoes. 

Househoid Manufactures. Carpeting, woollen 
coverlet, woollen knit half hose, straw bonnets, 
woollen blankets, hearth rug, butter, cider. 

Machines and tools. The person who shall pro- 
duce at the show any agricultural implement of 
his own invention, which shall deserve a reward 
not exceeding $10. 

Forest Trees. White oak trees, white ash trees, 
elm trees. 

Fruit trees. Apple orchard, engrafted pears. 
Fruits, specimen of apples, pears, peaches, grapes 
and other fruits to be used at the annual dinner of 
the Society. Premiums will also be awarded for 
the best specimens of vegetables. 

Farms. For the best cultivated farm, regard 
being had to the quantity of produce, manner and 
expense of cultivation, &c. $25, next best, 20, 
next, 15—10. 

Ploughine Match. To consist of double and 
single teams, five of each, premiums from $10 
to 3. 

Trial of working oxen to take place immediate- 
ly after the services at the meeting-house. 

The Society has reserved fifty dollars to be 
awarded to such persons as shall exhibit any 
article of utility for which no premium has been 


offered. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
IMPROVED CATTLE. 

On the subject of cattle, I am decided in the 
opinion that the Durham, crossed with the Devons, 
is a very great improvement in the latter, giving 
them size and increasing their milking properties, 
which I have fully proved by actual experiment. 

The improved short horned Durham cattle distinct 
need no crossing, other than to obtain the fine ma- 
hogany color of the Devon. In every other re- 
spect they surpass any known breed I am fully 
persuaded :—/or instance, in milking properties, 
the cow owned by John Hare Powel, Esq. that 
gave thirty-six quarts of rich milk daily, and 
made rising of twenty pounds of butter per week ; 
also, the fine heifer raised by Charles H. Hall, 
Esq., of Harlaem, N Y. which at four years old 
gave thirty-four quarts of milk daily ; also, the cow 
Princess, imported by G. W. Featherstonhaugh, 
Esq., that gave thirly-siz quarts of milk daily ; and 
several others that I could name, owned in Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut, nearly equal. And 
for the stall, the fine bull imported by Charles H. 
Hall, Esq.; also, Champion, imported by the Pat- 
roon of Albany; and Admiral, sent out from Eng- 





be found in England than the above. They were 
selected by the best judges in England without re- 
gard to trouble or expense. From such animals, 
with a little attention, great benetit may be derived 
and our present stock of cattle much improved. 
L.. JENKINS. 
Canandaigua, March 14, 1833. 





DIRECTIONS FOR THE CULTURE OF SWEET 
POTATOES. 


(Convolvulus batatas.) 

Tue slips, as they are called, of sweet potatoes 
should be placed in a hot-bed, to force out the 
sprouts ; or, if no hot-bed is attached to the prem- 
ises, the following simple method will answer :— 
Dig a hole two or three feet deep, which should 
be filled with horse manure and well pressed 
down, to give a bottom heat; on this place about 
four inches of loam; in the loam place the slips, 
which in a few days will throw out numerous 
sprouts. |The slips should then be taken up and 
planted out wherever wanted, in a light and rath- 
er sandy soil—taking care to place them on the top 
of the ground, and draw the earth over them. But 
little care is requisite afterwards, excepting to keep 
the weeds down, and occasionally give the vines, 
which run like squash vines, a twist round the hill 
to prevent them striking root-at the several joints, 
by which the size of the potatoes in the hill is in- 
creased, 

{(=° The slips are so perishable in their nature 
that they must be immediately placed in a hot-bed 
as above directed, or they will soon be lost by rot- 
ting. 





From the New York Farmer. 
JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE. 

Ow most of our farms there are gullies and other 
spots, inaccessible to the plough. If these were 
planted with the Jerusalem Artichoke, and suffer- 
ed to remain unmolested for three years, they 
will furnish for many years after, a good range 
for store hogs in winter. The rooting of the hogs 
will serve to spread, not eradicate them, as the 
smallest piece will grow, and the summer season 
will recruit them for many years. 





ADVANTAGE OF AMBIGUITY. 

A Ba trimore Editor says, he has lost three 
subscribers, one because he supported Jackson, a 
second because he supported Adams, and a third 
because his paper was neutral—but what is most 
remarkable, the displeasure of the three was ex- 
cited by the same piece! 





BOOT BLACKING, 

Put one gallon of vinegar into a stone jug, add 
one pound ivory black well pulverized, half pound 
loaf sugar, half ounce of oil vitriol, one ounce 
sweet oil. The whele costs but 56 cents, and 
will last a farmer years.— Genesee Farmer. 





To destroy Ants in Gardens. Open their nests 
with a hoe, and pour in boiling water from a tea 
kettle. Or, pour a little spirits of turpentine into 
their holes, from a vial, or the nose of a lamp filler. 
Such as are not killed by coming in contact with 
the spirits of turpentine, immediately take to their 
heels. A few drops in a closet or pantry are suffi- 
cient security against ants, 

It is said ants will not climb over a chalk line, 
even after sugar. Those who have faith in the 
saying, may try the experiment.—Jb. 


ITEMS OF ECONOMY, ARTS, &c. 

We have been shown a parcel of chasselas and 
sweet-water grapes, the produce of the garden of 
one of our most successful horticulturists, Mr. P. 
Aymar, No. 181 Wooster street. They were laid 
down in sawdust on the 19th September last, and 
taken out this day, the 3d of April, in as perfect 
preservation as when gathered.—WNV. Y. 
Post. 

Toads. The society of toads should be culti- 
vated in gardens. ‘They are not only perfectly 
harmless, but are very useful in extirpating bugs, 
cockroaches, &c. Some recommend the placing 
of a piece of bark, or a chip at intervals through- 
out the inclosure, under which these animals may 
secrete themselves during the day, and be ready 
for business at the approach of night.—Southern 
Planter. 

Cucumbers. 


Evening 


A new way of raising cucumbers 
isas follows; Take an empty flour barrel, with 
one head out; bore a hole through every stave 
near the bottom; fill the barrel full ef manure ; dig 
ahole in the ground and set it in, say half way 
up; make a bed of light soil all around it, and 
plant the cucumber seeds outside of the barrel. 
Inadry time poura bucket of water every day 

into the barrel, which will ooze out through the 
holes you have bored in the staves, and thus reach 
the roots carrying with it the strength of the ma 

nure. The advantage of this mode is, that the 
roots are kept sufficiently moist, without being too 
wet, as happens when they are planted inside of 
the barrel ; or without having the surface of the 
ground, crusted, as is the case when planted in hills 
and sprinkled with a watering pot.—Jb. 

Milk Powder. Fresh milk slowly evaporated 
over a fire will produce a dry powder. This is to 
be put in a bottle and closely corked. When 
wished for use, a suitable quantity is dissolved in 
water. It will, it is said, have the taste and all 
the properties of milk.—Jb. 

Mr. Winiiam Carver, one of the oldest and 
most experienced farriers of this city, who has 
written many newspaper articles and pamphlets 
against cruelty to horses, says, ‘* No horse is worth 
so much by twenty-five per cent., with his tail cut 
off.” —Phil. paper. 

To cure Founders. Col. B. Chambers, of Paris, 
Ky., pounds and dissolves in water a lump of alum 
of the size of a walnut. With this liquid the 
horse is drenched, when he is thrown into a pro- 
fuse perspiration, and immediately relieved.—W%. 
Y. Farmer. 

Bed Bugs or Chinches may be destroyed by quick- 
silver beat up with the white of an egg, and ap- 
plied with a feather to cracks and crevices inves- 
ted by them. Corrosive sublimate dissolved in 
spirits will have the same effect. But as itisa 
deadly poison, great caution is necessary. 

The best contrivance we have seen for ridding 
houses (especially ceiled ones) of these disagreea- 
ble vermin, is a small portable steamer, invented 
we believe by John Schley of this state. Its cost 
is not over two or three dollars. Travellers through 
“the Nation” might find it greatly to their eomfort 
to have one along with them.—Jb. 





Silk Cocoons. Mrs. Parmentier has received a 
diploma from the American Institute for the Mo- 
rus Multicaulis, exhibited at the Fair, in October 
last, and her daughter a silver medal for her ex- 
periment in raising cocoons fed on the morus mul- 





ticaulis.—Jb. 
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AN ADDRESS 
To the Essex County Agricultural Society, delivered at New- 
bury, September 27, 1852, at their Annual Cattle Show. 

By Rev. Garpyen B. Perry. 

Tue value of an Institution must be estimated 
by the interest it is designed to promote and its a- 
daptation to promote such interest. Brought to this 
test, few, whose more direct bearings are on world- 
ly concerns, have a higher claim to general sup- 
port than the one I now have the privilege to ad- 
dress. 

Your object, gentlemen, is to enable men more 
abundantly, and with diminished labor, to supply 
themselves with the necessities and elegances of 
life, and in this way to render their condition more 
comfortable, 

Surely this is a great and worthy enterprise. A 
man may live and endure life, and, if called in 
providence, be submissive too, in caves or holes of 
the rocks, or ill-sheltered in the wigwam of the 
untaught savage, on a morsel of bread, the scanty 
earnings of ill-directed labor. Still it is an object 
of deep interest to be better provided for, and to 
obtain this better provision with diminished labor. 

, As the object of this Society is important, so I 
think it may easily be shown that it is well calcu- 
lated to the result for which it is organized. 

To accomplish this result, it is indispensable in 
the first place that the community generally be 
made acquainted with the abundant and varied 
provision which a bountiful Providence has made 
for us. Such knowledge is indispensable to a ju- 
dicious selection of the most profitable or useful. 
On this subject there is a want of information, not 
generally supposed, and not easily accounted for. 
In the animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms, 
there are varieties recommended by the profit or 
pleasure they are capable of affording, abounding 
in different parts of the world—I might say of the 
state and county,—of which large communities 
remain unacquainted. In consequence of which, 
an article of comparatively small value is cultivated, 
when a much better might be procured with the 
sane expense of labor or money. 


The same is true in respect to many implements 
of husbandry, and even tools of the mechanic. 
ew employments make a greater demand upon 
the physical powers than farming. The call for 
the improvements of skill, are therefore as urgent 
here as they ever will be in any employment. In 
no business, however, has the head done so little 
and left the hands so much to perform. The 
head has not, however, been slower in invention, 
than has been the progress of knowledge of what 
has been devised, or the disposition to adopt the 
improvements which have been made. In vari- 
ous districts at no great remove, implements of 
husbandry possessing distinct advantages above 
those in common use are possessed, the employ- 
ment of which, if not the knowledge of their ex- 
istence, is confined to very limited circles. This 
is particularly true in communities composed of 
emigrants from different nations in a foreign coun- 
try. The English, Scotch, Irish, Dutch, Swedish 
and German settlers, are hardly better distinguish- 
ed by their language than by the form and nature 
of their implements of husbandry. Among each 
of these communities may be found some imple- 
ments of peculiar excellence, and others partaking 
of very obvious defects. Yet the ill-contrived of 
one very tardily give place to the more perfect of 
the other. Prejudice may be among the causes, 








Ignorance that better are in use is however the 
most general. : 

The design of this society is to colleet and dif- 
fuse knowledge on these important and interesting 
subjects. How well calculated it is to do this, 
must be obvious to the most careless observer. 
By its public meetings it draws men together from 
different places; by its premiums it induces them 
to bring what they suppose of peculiar excellence; 
it invites them to give a history of their successful 
and unsuccessful efforts. — In its exhibitions what 


is deemed excellent by one is placed by the side of 


what is thdught excellent by another. Opportuni- 
ty of inquiry, comparison, and trial are afiorded, 
and thus all may select for their own use what in 
their estimation possesses the fairest claims to 
preferment. 

By the doings of this society the publie are fur- 
nished with the knowledge of facts connected 
with experi:nental farming. In the introduction 


of new or foreign articles of produce, and trials of 


new modes of culture and manufacture, there 
inust be more or less risk. Till trial has been 
made, no one can know with certainty what effect 
change of climate, soil, and other surrounding cir- 
cumstances may produce. ‘This risk a large por- 
tion of the community are not able to take upon 
themselves to any considerable extent. For 
should the labor of the year be expended upon an 
unsuccessful experiment, they would in the end 
be pressed for the necessaries of life. With the 
public spirit and praiseworthy enterprise of the 
wealthy and scientific farmers of the county, there 
is hardly a call for them to make experiments. 
These are made for them, and with such preci- 
sion in the operation, and accuracy of record, that 
any one may judge with all necessary certainty 
whether he can with advantage adopt them or not. 
In this respect the people of this county are pecu- 
liarly favored, for there are spread over the coun- 
ty, farms, embracing a great variety of soil, owned 
and improved by wealthy, enterprising and_ scien- 
tific men, who cultivate them as a means of ration- 
al enjoyment, conducive alike to health of body, 
vigor of mind, and refinement in moral feeling. 


Of this class of farms, may be named those of 
Gorham Parsons, at Byfield. 
William Bartlett, at Methuen. 
Frederick Howes, at Beverly. 
James H. Duncan, at Haverhill. 
E. H. Derby, and the q 
Pickman farm, 

And many oihers of similar character. 

These farms may all be regarded as experimen- 
tal farms, or, I might say, agricultural laboratories, 
owned and managed to be sure by individuals, but 
from the manner in which they are conducted 
scarcely less advantageous to the community than 
if they were public institutions; for the whole op- 
erations upon them are open constantly to public 
inspection, where every one of sober conduct may 
see for himself and learn, without money and 
without labor, what change he may make with 
great certainty of advantage, in his articles of pro- 
duce, or method of cultivating them. 


Of the same character are the agricultural re- 
searches and improvements of many professional 
men, who though extensively engaged in their ap- 
propriate spheres, still give a portion of their time 
to their farms as a means of healthful relaxation, 
and in some instances, perhaps, with a commenda- 
ble regard to the profit connected. 


at Salem. 





lor examples of which I might refer to 

Dr. N. Cleaveland, of Topsfield, 

Dr. D. Robinson, of West Newbury, 

Rey. B. Loring, of Andover, and 

Rey. H. Colman, Jately an active and ef- 
ficient member of your Board of ‘Trustees, who 
has now gone to another section of the state bear- 
ing with him the respect and good wishes of all ; 
and who has commuineated for our instruction 
many valuable experiments in husbandry. 

As holding a like place in the scale of utility, 
and alike entitled to public gratitude, are the 
gratuitous effort of various distinguished individ- 
uals, who though not engaged in practical agricul- 
ture, are in various ways bringing before the pub- 
lic the knowledge which former experience and 
observation, together with the investigation of 
science, have taught them. And also the encour- 
agement and interest which their well earned rep- 
utation and standing in society give to the Institu- 
tion with which they are so usefully connected. 
Among those of this class I with pleasure refer to 
the worthy President, and the like worthy and 
active Secretary of the Society, and to Dr. Nichols, 
whose communication on the subject of Silk, gave 
so much value to the able report published by the 
Society the last year. 

I will close these specifications, though other cases 
might with propriety and advantage be referred 
to, by mentioning the farms of wealthy, enterpris- 
ing, and high minded yeomanry, who themselves 
“either hold or drive.’ These are in the field 
themselves, where they try over again and with a 
direct regard to the advantage to be gained by the 
adoption of them in general practice, the experi- 
ments which others may have made for scientific 
purposes, and by their own personal labor and ob- 
servation are able to decide with certainty what 
advantages may be expected from new modes of 
culture, new implements in husbandry, and new 
articles of produce. 

As fair illustrations of this remark, I refer to 

Moses Newell, gf West Newbury. 
Putnam Perley Pof Newbury. 
Jacob Osgood, of Andover. 
Stephen Barker, of Andover. 
Richard Stewart, of Haverhill. 
Jesse Putnam, of Danvers. 
Daniel Putnam, of Danvers. 
Erastus Ware, of Salem. 

The experiments made by such men, with tho 
manner of operations and the success attending 
them through the medium of your Society are 
spread before the community. Thus enabling 
those who cannot venture upon experiment them- 
selves, to ascertain whether they can with safety 
and advantage introduce any change in their agri- 
cultural operations, and if they adopt new methods, 
to go on with them with almost the same readi- 
ness as though they had been trained to them from 
early life. 

In these illustrations of what I wished to state 
Ihave purposely referred to persons living in 
various parts of the county. Many others might 
with equal, and perhaps in some instances with 
greater propriety, have been mentioned. I hope 
those whom I have referred to will excuse the 
liberty I take to introduce their names in this con- 
nexion. 

In addition to these advantages, the doings of 
this Society have a tendency to remove some of 
the greatest hindrances which lie in the way of 
agricultural improvement. 
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You will permit me to mention some of these. 

The first to which I will refer is an unsettled 
stale of mind. 'This may be more common and 
operative with other classes than with agricul- 
turists; butit prevails to a most hurtful degree 
with them. The feelings of many are so unsettled 
tuat they may truly be said to be ever on the wing, 
though during life they never in reality move out 
of their place. This state of mind is destructive 
of all enjoyment, for it produces a disrelish tor 
what they now possess, aud keeps them from all 
eflicient effort to make a better provision for the 
future. ‘Those under its paralyzing intluence will 
neither erect their buildings, place their fences, 
plant their orchards, cultivate their farms, embel- 
lish their gardens, or manage any of their princi- 
pal business, as they would were it not for an un- 
defined peradventure that at some time they shall 
find it for their advantage to sell,and in such case 
be constrained to sacrifice much of the expense 
they had been at for improvement. All done 
just to answer present exigences, and in the end, 
as might be expected, the man has neither the 
profit or comfort which he might easily have 
secured, had he as he ought, never allowed him- 
self in this unsettled state of mind, nor made 
arrangements to sell till he had determined to do 
it, nor thought of moving till the openings of proy- 
idence made it his duty soto do. After intemper- 
ance, and the expensive demands of fashion, there 
is no one cause which in my apprehension casts 
such a withering influence over the prosperity of 
society, as this feeling. All classes in the com- 
munity are injured by its unhealthful influence. 
It extends to those who do not give it a resting 
place in their own bosoms. Parents who have no 
intention to change their own residence, are less 
anxious to improve their possessions because of 
the uncertainty whether their children will retain 
the inheritance and occupy the farms which are 
handed down to them. Children when laboring 
with their parents, plan with less comprehension, 
and work with less courage, for in their hearts at 
least, they say ‘of what advantage will our exer- 
tions to improve the place be, should father sell, 
as we often hear him intimate that it is probable 
he may.’ It discourages noble effort, enterprise 
and improvement. 

I could direct you to houses which have already 
ceased to shelter those who still live in them— 
and to farms with some of the best land una 
touched, or with fields which once yielded in rich 
abundance the glories of the year, now grown 
over with weeds, and with fences broken down— 
the legitimate consequence of a wandering, un- 
settled mind. And though some of the proprietors 
of these may be leaning on their staves for very 
age, they are just as much unsettled as they were 
a half century since. I am perfectly aware that 
this feeling has in « degree diminished in this coun- 
ty, and I hope throughout New England within a 
few years past. But it still continues witha dread- 
ful withering operation among us. The causes 
which induced this state of mind are numerous, 
and it would not be useless or uninteresting to 
dwell upon some of them. I shall confine myself 
to a single one, not perhaps the most prominent, 
but connected directly with the object which I 
have before me, and operating though not exclu- 
sively, upon the yeomanry of the county. ‘The 
cause to which I allude rises up in connexion 
with a fact which I suppose all must allow: that 
farming has been pursued too much as a mere 
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inechanical operation, while the reasons of each 
operation have not been. sufliciently understood, 
nor have those engaged in it been sufficiently in- 
quisitive whether other and better ways might not 
be adopted. The mind being left unoccupied be- 
comes restless, dissatisfied aud hungry, consults 
new things, goes abroad for its enjoyments, and 
the whole man set afloat, ready, in tact willing, to 
be driven about by every trifling circumstance. 

I know nothing which promises more effectual- 
ly to remove this evil than to diffuse through so- 
ciety more agricultural science, enterprise and 
taste, to direct the mind to the reason upon which 
the operations of farming are founded, to induce 
men to commence plans of distant yet of certain 
ultimate advantage, to excite to inquiry and inves- 
tigation, and thus turn farming into a business of 
the head as well as of the hands ;—to induce men 
also to unite in their plans, what is beautiful and 
attracting with what is useful, and thus make their 
farms, houses, and other appendages pleasant and 
attracting to the owners;—and further, by pre- 
vailing with them to take a part in the public ef- 
forts which are going on for the general advantage, 
to accustom them to feel that their interest and 
comfort are nearly connected with those among 
whom they dwell, and that it cannot be of little 
concern whether they continue with them, or for 
a small or imaginary good break away from all 
the associations which time and the interchange of 
kindness and acquaintance have made dear to 
them. How well suited the plans of your Society 
are to bring about this desirable change need not 
be described, nor would it be easy to estimate the 
advantages which would arise from it could it pro- 
duce that feeling of filial respect and piety exhib- 
ited in the following quotation, ‘ The Lord for- 
bid it me that I should give the inheritance of my 


fathers to thee.” 
[To be continued.] 





PLANT MULBERRY TREES. 

WE wonder at the remissness of the inhabitants 
of New England in cultivating the mulberry tree. 
That it may, and eventually will, be made a source 
of considerable profit, there can be no doubt. In 
the course of years, silk will be generally cultiva- 
ted in New England, and will add very consider- 
ably to the wealth of her citizens. 

Mulberry trees should be planted by the town 
authorities in the public streets of every town and 
village, and thus, while they add to the beauty of 
a hawnlet, they may add also to the wealth of its 
inhabitants. In the south of France, where silk 
is a staple commodity, the manufacture of it is 
more or less the employment of a portion of the 
family of every farmer. The great canal of Lan- 
guedoc is lined with Mulberry trees.—The travel- 
ler passes over highways overhung with the 
branches of this beautiful tree, ‘the cultivation of 
which distributes wealth throughout that portion 
of Europe. 

This climate is known to be favorable to the 
production of silk-worms; and every gentleman 
of taste, who wishes to combine ornament with 
uscfulness—every landholder, who is desirous of 
increasing the value of his own property, and of 
adding a stimulus to industry, should have Mul- 
berry trees surrounding their houses, planted by 
the road side, and scattered over their grounds. 
By pursuing this plan, the rearing of the silk-worm 
will in a few years become a profitable employ- 
ment and fashionable amusement—certainly a 


harmless one—Our Yankee girls, by devoting a 
couple of hours daily for a few weeks to this inter- 
esting employment, may thus furnish their pock- 
ets plentifully with spending money, or find 
wherewithal to alleviate the wants of the poor. — 


Excter News Letter. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
GATES vs. BARS. 
In times of defence Bar all Gates ; 
In times of peace Gate all Bars. 


A FARMER must be rather an awkward man who 
cannot make a common farm gate, and a dull ma- 
thematician who cannot calculate the advantages 
of using them instead of bars, in all places where 
the business of the farm requires frequent passing 
and re-passing. Let us suppose the detention of 
aman and team, passing through a pair of bars, 
to be five minutes more than through a gate and 
that he only passes and re-passes once each day 
for one halt of the year, (as bars are generally left 
down one half of the year,) this would amount 
to one hour each week or three and a quarter days 
in each year. Valuing the time of a man and 
team at one dollar and fifty cents per day, the 
detention would amount to four dollars and 
eighty-seven and a half cents each year, or at sev- 
en per cent, the interest upon sixty-nine dollars and 
sixty-five cents. From this sum deduct four dol- 
lars and sixty-five cents, which will build a first rate 
gate, and sixty-five dollars remains as the true value 
of it. It requires but litté more time to make a good 
farm gate than to make a pair of posts and bars, 
either of which may be prepared during the win- 
ter. Gates may be hung upon posts set deep in 
the ground, or framed to a sill; in the latter case, 
they may have a brace on the outside of either 
post, which most effectually secures them to their 
places. Besides being economical, well built gates 
add much to the general appearance ofa well con- 
ducted farming establishment. It is by strict at- 
tention to a thousand little nameless things, that a 
farmer acquires not only property but reputation, 





BREAKING OF STEERS. 

Yoke them carefully, and let them remain quiet 
until they will eat their food, which generally 
takes place in the course of one day. Yoke them 
again the next, and put them behind a pair of old 
steady cattle and let them stand till they become fa- 
miliar with them. ‘This generally takes butone day, 
The day following yoke them again, and put them 
behind the oxen as before, put them upon the 
tongue of acart or sled. They being now accus- 
tomed to the oxen before, they will readily follow 
without whipping or beating. They will soon 
become kind and gentle. 





COLT, 

To break him never strike, but often lead him 
by the side of another horse, with a bridle. When 
he walks well bring him to a trot after bim; then 
lead him often in the saddle. Then put on a 
small weight, and gradually increase it. Then let 
one hold and another mount him, and ride after 
another horse in a ploughed field, till he learns 
the use of the bit, and will stop or go at your 
pleasure. By this easy method you will break 
your colt without breaking bis spirit. 





A panpy with a cigar in his mouth, on board a 
steam-boat, once stept up to a stranger, and said, 
«* Pray sir, do gentlemen smoke in your country?” 
‘¢ Gentlemen don’t smoke in any country,” was the 
laconic auswer. 
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FARMER’S AND GARDENER’'S WORK. 

Mangel Wurtzel or Field Beet. The species of 
beet called Mangel Wurtzel is probably one of the 
best, if not absolutely the most valuable root for 
field cultivation which modern husbandry has ap- 
plied to the feeding of cattle. Among its reputed 
excellences are numbered that of its being a very 
sure crop, as the plant will endure the driest 
weather with less injury than most plants, its af- 
fording not only a greater quantity of produce, but 
more nourishment in proportion to its weight than 
any known root, excepting the potato, and some 
other varieties of the beet, which do not grow so 
large nor yield so much to the aere. 

The field beet is sometimes called the root of 
scarcity, but Loudon says it is incorrect to give it 
‘‘ It is supposed by Professor Thaer to 
It 


has a much larger bulb than either, and that bulb, 


that name. 
be a mongrel between the red and white beet. 


in some varieties, grows in great part above 
ground. It has been a good deal cultivated in 
Germany and Switzerland, both for its leaves and 
roots; the leaves are either used as spinach or 
given to cattle; and the roots are either given to 
cattle, used in distillation, or for extracting sugar. 
The variety preferred in Germany is one slightly 
tinged with red for cattle, and the pale yellow va- 
riety for the distillery and sugar manufacture. 
The seed must not exceed a year old, and great 
eare should be taken that the seed of the common 
The 
seed of every variety of beet is very apt to degen- 


red and white beet are not mixed with it. 


erate.” 

Soil. The soil in which this root thrives best is 
a deep, rich loam, inclining to clay. The more 
the land is manured and cultivated, the better the 
plants. The soil should be made fine to a good 
depth. 

Quantity of seed, and its preparation for sowing. 
The quantity of seed, according to English writers, 
is four pounds to an acre. 
er a large allowance. 


This is said to be rath- 
Some cultivators recom- 
mend to prepare the seed for sowing by soaking 
it for six hours in soft water. This may not be 
necessary except the land is very dry, at the time 
of sowing. 

Time and manner of sowing. For field crops 
the following methods and times have been adopt- 
ed by successful cultivators. Mr. Gideon Foster 
in giving an account of his premium crop, raised 
1830, says ‘Early in May there was spread on an 
acre of ground about eight cords of compost ma- 
nure, and ploughed in to the depth of eight inches, 
and harrowed in the usual way. About the 12th 
of May, I sowed the seed in rows by hand twenty 
two inches apart.””* 


A writer with the signature E. D. A. who dates 





*See N. E. Farmer, vol. ix. p. 284. 





from Southbridge, Conn. in giving an account of a 
crop of Mangel Wurtzel, which he raised in 1829, 
says ‘the ground, one fourth of an acre, was 
ploughed three times last spring, once rather deep- 
er than usual, harrowed and rolled, then furrowed 
three feet apart;. but it ought to have been but 
two; and about ten loads of compost manure put 
inthe furrow, which was composed of about equal 
parts of argillaceous [elayey } cleanings of ditches, 
barn yard and barn window dung, heaped and fer- 
inented together. The manure was then covered 
by ploughing back furrows on the same, leaving 
the land in high ridges. I then passed a heavy 
ox roller over the ridges cross-wise, which laid 
them in gentle swells, and compressed the soil 
and manure together. (The roller can hardly be 
dispensed with if you wish your soil reduced to 
fine tilth, and you cannot reasonably expect to 
succeed without.) About the 12th of May the 
land was planted in the following manner—first a 
wheel made to fit the place of a common wheel- 
barrow wheel, with pegs, in its circumference 
about 24 inches long was run upon the ridges, 
making holes about four inches apart; and one 
capsule or berry was dropped in each, and the 
earth pressed upon them. At the second hoeing, 
the plants were thinned, and Jeft about eight 
inches apart in the rows, and were hoed but once 
afterwards.””* 

Sugar Beet. A writer for the New England 
Farmer, with the signature E. B. whose commu- 
nication is dated Concord, Mass, Jan. 23,1830, pre- 
fers the Sugar Beet to the genuine mange] wurtzel, 
and recommends it as ‘affording a bountiful crop 
of large sound roots, which, if not so large as the 
mangel wurtzel, I think are heavier, and will keep 
better. Their use as food by my cows has pro- 
duced a decided improvement in the quality of 
their milk, which has been perceptible to all my 
family, in two days after I began to feed them out 
to my cows.”’} 

John Prince, Esq. of Roxbury, has had much 
experience in cultivating both the mangel wurtzel 
and sugar beet, and we believe prefers the latter. 
Its crop is not so bulky, but is not only sweeter 
and more nutritive but may be preserved with 
more facility from decay or deterioration. 

Dandelion. We believe that this well known 
vegetable might be ameliorated by cultivation, and 
be made a valuable product of our gardens. The 
Hon. H. A. 8. Dearborn, some years since, in May, 
set out two rows of dandelions, which were taken 
up when in bloom, for want of time to do it be- 
fore, placed a foot apart, and the rows two feet 
asunder, and about one hundred feet in length. 
«The leaves all perished, but having hoed the 
earth upon the roots, others sprung up in a few 
days, and continued to grow luxuriantly until au- 
tumn, and covered all the space between the 


plants. Just before the ground froze, straw was 





*See N. E. Farmer, vol. viii. p. 138. 
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spread over them. In February they were open- 
ed, and my table has been supplied with abun- 
dance of greens and salads since. They have been 
cut four times [previous to May 7,] and some of 
them five. The rapidity with which the leaves 
shoot out after cutting, is greater than in any plant 
I have ever seen. Some of them were covered with 
flower pots, after the fourth cutting, to blanch the 
leaves for salad, and they are nearly or quite equal 
to endive. In five days after the pots were put 
over, the leaves, whieh had previously been cut 
close to the crown of the root, shot up five inches in 
height. 

«1 kept the ground, which is very rich, hoed 
and raked between the plants, during the last sea- 
son and the present.” 

‘¢ Thus, at little trouble and expense, can a fam- 
ily be supplied with greens and salad from Februa- 
ry until sea-kale and asparagus come in.” 

‘They may be set out, at any tune after the 
frost is out of the ground; but the present, [May 
7,] answers perfectly well. I would recommend 
that the rows be three feet asunder, and the plants- 
two feet apart in the rows; for I find mine are 
too crowded, as each plant, last autumn, covered 
an area of from fifteen to seventeen inches in di- 
ameter.” 

The culture of the dandelion is desirable on ac- 
count of its medical as well as its esculent proper- 
ties. A writer for the National Intelligencer, who 
appears to be a medical man, observes that ‘ Dan- 
delions have always been considered peculiarly 
useful in visceral obstructions, particularly those 
of the liver, when eaten either as greens, salads, or 
taken as ptisans.—They seem calculated from their 
stimulant deobstruent powers to promote bilious 
discharges, and from long experience have been 
found highly efficacious in all biliary affections of 
the liver. They are also good to keep the body 
In the drop- 
sy, the dandelion has been known for ages to be 


open and are diuretic and attenuant. 


of great utility. The ancients, says Willich, were 
better acquainted with the properties of this excel- 
lent vegetable than those modern practitioners who 
appear to be more anxious to introduce exotics, im- 
ported from distant countries, than to ascertain the 
qualities of those numerous medical plants, which 
grow in our own climate. I advise all who are 
troubled with bile, flatulencies, fulness of blood, 
and who are fearful of dropsy, vertigo, &c. to 
make free use of this precious gift of nature the 
dandelion.” 





RHODE ISLAND CLASSICAL, AGRICULTU- 
RAL AND MECHANICAL SCHOOL. 


In another part of this day’s paper we have giv- 
en a Prospectus of the Manual Labor School, about 
to be established in Rhode Island. We here beg 
leave to express our high opinion of the system on 
which the proposed institution will be founded, 
and our best wishes as well as confident hopes of 
A sound body, as well as a sound 


mind, is necessary to constitute that ‘ worth 


its success, 
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which makes the man.” 
ture or science bestowed on slothful, sickly, effemi- 


Instruction in litera- 
nate students, is like pouring water into a broken 
cistern. Physical education is as indispensable to 
ruental culture, as seed and tillage to agriculture. 
Instructors who do not unite those indispensables, 
or at least see that their pupils are qualified by ex- 
ercise for study, are but little better employed 
than were the mythological sisters, doomed to per- 
petual and fruitless toil in filling bottomless tubs 
with water. 

A friend informs that ‘the Society will be en- 
abled to make a liberal appropriation in aid of the 
School, and continue to offer the usual premiums 
without lessening their invested funds.” 

“The Cattle Show will be held at Pawtucket 
on the 25th Sep. next, and about six hundred dol- 
lars are offered in Premiums.” 

“The Principal, Asa Drory, (of Worcester 
County) stands very high in Providenee as an In- 
structor; and besides has labored till he was 21 
years old on afarm. The mechanical department 
will be superiutended by the Rey. Job Manches- 
ter, a practical mechanic; and your friend, Mr. 
Fessenden, will assist in the Horticultural and 
Agricultural departments.” 








SWEET POTATO SLIPS. 

THIS dav received at Geo. C. Barrett’s Seed Store, 51 & 
52, North Market Street, Boston, a good supply of Slips of the 
Carolina Potato. in good order, and of superior quality. 
Printed directions for their culture and management furnished 
gratis. apl7 





_ ASPARAGUS ROOTS. 
JUST Recieved at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 51 & 52, North Market Street :— 
A few thousand Large Early Asparagus Roots, packed in 
moss, in boxes of one, two and three hundred roots each,— 
will bear transportation any distance. apl7 





PARLEY’S MAGAZINE. 

Commenced in March, 1833, and published every other 
Saturday. By LILLY, WAIT & CO. 121, Washington 
Street. 

This work will comprise pieces adapted to all stages of the 
youthful faculties from childhood upwards ; and will be abun- 
dantly illustrated with spirited engravings, and every effort will 
be made to reuder it a useful auxiliary to the cause of education. 

Parley’s Magazine is published every other Saturday, at one 
Dollar a wear, payable in advance. The postage will be three- 
fourths of a cent, if under 100 miles, and for the greatest dis- 
“‘tnace one cent and a quarter only. For five dollars sent post- 
paid, six copies will be supplied. 

Numbers sold separately and any back numbers supplied. 

>? Specimen numbers supplied gratis at the N. E. Farmer 
office. apl7 








THE PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE, 

Commenced in March, 1833, and published every other 
Saturday. By LILLY, WAIT & CO. 121, Washington 
Street. 

This Magzaine will contain entertaining memoirs and 
biographical anecdotes ; curious geographical topics ; remark- 
able adventures, both by sea and land; valuable discoveries 
and inventions ; descriptions of the most remarkable quad- 
rupeds, bircls, fishes, reptiles, insects, &c.; also, trees, and 
plants; and descriptions of the most celebrated mines in all 
parts of the world. With spirited engravings. 

Only one Doilar a year, payable in advance. The postage 
will he three-fourths of a cent if only 100 miles, and for the great- 
est distance one cent and a quarter only. For five dollars, sent 
post-paid, six copies will be supplied. 

The work being stereotyped, odd numbers, and back numbers 
supplied in any quantity. 

{3 Specimen numbers supplied gratis at the New England 
Farmer office. 


MOUBRAY ON BREEDING, 

Raising, and fattening all kinds of poultry, cows, swine, and 
domestic animals. Adapted to the soil, climate, &c., of the 
United States, by T. G. Fessenden, Esq. Editor of the N. E. 
Farmer. 

This useful book is for sale by the publishers, LILLY, 
WAIT & CO. 121, Washington Street, and at the New Eng- 
Jand Farmer office. apl7 


EARLY POTATOES. 
FOR SALE, Early Perkins Portators, by SAMUEL 
POND, Cambridgeport. Also, Isabella and Catawba GrapE 
Vings ofa large size, mnl3 











HORTICULTURAL JOURNAL. 


MAMELUKE. 

The blood horse Mameluke as just arrived at the stable of 
Sir [. Coffin, at Brighton, where he will stand for the present 
season at $10 per mare, the breeders of horses are respectfully 
invited to call and examine this horse. ; 

l3w apl7 


J. PARKINSON. 





POTATOES. 

A few barrels excellent potatoes, perfectly white, good shap- 
ed and yield well. They were raised from the seed of the ball 
and obtained the first premium from the Essex county Agricul- 
tural Society. For sale at No. 36 Broad St. oe 

apl7 





GARDEN SEEDS. 
Fresh and genuine Garden Seeds for sale by quantity on re- 
tail, also Isabella Grape Vines, by E. STEDMAN, 
apl7 Newburyport. 





HARDWARE. 
100 dozen Ames Backstrap Shovels. 


20 do. do. Large Shovels, from No. 4 to 1%. 
20 do. do. Cast Steel Polished Shovels. 
100 do. Plympton Hoes. 

50 do. Stetson do. 

50 do.  Fales Cast Steel Goosenecked Hoes. 


Also, various other kinds of Hoes. 

100 dozen Manure Forks, comprising an assortment of vari- 
ous makers and qualities. 

150 dozen Farwell’s Sevthes. 

150 do. Whipple & Hales half set-Scythes, together with 
every description of HARDWARE GOODs, for sale by 
LANE & KEAD, at No. 6, Market Square, near Fanueil 
Hall. in 13 





LEAD. 

SHEET LEAD, ofall dimensions; Pig Lead ; Lead Pipe 
of all sizes ; Coy er and Cast Iron Pumps, constantly for sale 
by ALBERT FEARING & CO. No. 1, City Wharf. 

Boston, March 13, 1832. if 





100 SAXONY AND MERINO EWES AND TWO 
BUCKS, 

TO put out on lease for one or more years, one hundred tull 
blood Saxony and Merino Ewes, and two full blood Bucks, in 
flocks of fifty Ewes and one Buck. Fifty of the Ewes have suck- 
ing lambs of last winter and this spring, the other Ewes yet to 
yean, or only yearlings and not expected to bring lambs this 
season, the flocks to be leased to different persons, and if they 
live at some distance from each other it will be preferable—in 
shape, size, fineness and evenness of fleece they are superior 
sheep—are now and have always been healthy and in good 
condition—the lessee to receive tor uniform care, attention, and 
maintaining them, a part of the wool shorn yearly, and a part 
of the progeny as may be agreed. Settlement to be made yearly. 
For terms and particulars inquire of the.Printer of this paper 
previous to first of May next, and it is requested that no person 
will make application who does not believe that to succeed 
with sheep, care and attention is absolutely necessary, and will 
act up to his belief, and to the letter aud spirit of any contract 
he may make. ap 10 





FLOWER SEEDS. 
200 VARIETIES of very handsome annual, biennial and 
ses FLower SeeEps, in packages of 20 varieties each. 
"or sale atthe New England Seed Store. Price $1 per pack- 


age. 64 cls. per paper. m 13 





SEED SOWERS. 

FOR SALE at the Agricultural Warehouse, 51 & 52, North 
Market Street, a superior Sced Sowing Machine for sowing 
turnips, carrots, or almost any kinds of seeds. ‘This Machine 
bas been in operation the last season and is highly recom- 
mended, : 

Likewise a small machine for sowing onions, carrots, &c. 


April 3. J.R. NEWELL. 


FARLY POTATOES. 


FOR SALE at the N. FE. Seed Store a few bushels very 
Earcy Porators. April 3. 








NOTICE, 
ARRANGEMENTS have been made to secure the In- 
ported Horse Numidia for the ensuing season at the Ten hill 
stock farm. epistf April 3. 





FOR SALE 
At the Agricultural Warehouse, milk strainers, likewise a 
few stone milk pans, a very superior article. 
ald 





RUSSIA MATS. 
500 dozen Jarge sized Russia Mats. 
300 do. small do. do. do. 
For Sale by D. F. FAULKNER, No. 15 Central Street. 
m 20 tf 


DEW GRASS, 
A few bushels of this valuable Pasture Grass Seed for sale 
atthe N. E. Seed Store, 51 & 52, North Market Street. 
April 3. 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


FROM 




















TO 
APPLES, russetts, barre] 250, 3 00 
baldwins, “ 2 50| 3 00 
Beans, white, . “-% bushel 1 ool 150 
ae oe barrel | 10 75] 11 50 
IMO, s ss 6 ee + as 6 75| 700 
ee SS eee ee - 8 5U| § 75 
Burren, inspected, No. 1, new, pound 14 15 
CHEESE, newmilk,. . . . + » “9 7 9 
ik = j b 
skimmed milk, . . . . on 3 4 
FEATHERS, northern, geese,. . . “ 38 48 
southern, geese, . “s 35 45 
Fiax,American,. .....: . - 9 12 
FLAXSEED,. ae bushel 125} 130 
FLour, Genesee, ......, barrel 6 12) 6 37 
Baltimore, Howard street, 66 5 87} 6 2% 
Baltimore,wharf, . . . “ 5 87). 6 37 
es 6 a se ee “ 5 62| 5& 75 
Gratin, Corn, northern yellow, . bushel 72 715 
southern yellow, . “ 72 75 
ae ee ee 85 90 
ns: ee ee ee a oi 60 70 
Ges. ev «e's “ae oe Se si 45] 52 
oa ton 12 00) 14 60 
Honey, . or ae ee gallon 45) 50 
Hops, Ist quality, . . . . . pound 2 30 
Lakp, Boston, Ist sort, pound y 10 
Southern, Ist sort, . . sa 9 
LEATHER, Slaughter, sole, . . . si 18 20 
Ail upper, side 3 00 
Dry Hide, ae. pound 16 19 
id upper, side 250) 2 70 
Philadelphia, sole, pound 24 26 
Baltimore, sole, “6 23 25 
Line, rer ey cask 120) 1% 
PLasTER Paris retails at ton 375) 3 & 
Porators, Eastern, Cargo prices, bushel 25 30 
Pork, Mass. inspec., extra clear, barrel | 18 00} 19 00 
Navy, Mess,. <2 8 ae i3 00} 13 50 
Bone, middlings,. . . . " none 
Serps, Herd’sGrass,. . . , . | bushel} 2 50} 300 
Red Top, nortiern, . . . “ 1 25) 1 37 
Red Clover, northern, pound 14 15 
a6 southern, 4“ 14 15 
TRON I sk eG a ee ewt 10 00) 11 00 
Woot, Merino, full blood, washed, pound 60 65 
Merino, mix’d with Saxony, ‘ 65 15 
Merino, $ths washed, ° “ 50 55 
Merino, halfblood, . . . 4 48 50 
Merino, quarter, . . . . sd 42 45 
Native washed, . . . . ae 4) 42 
od Pulled superfine, . “ 60 2 
So | Ist Lambs, * 52 59 
S2l9  « a ’ 37 40 
on|sad “ ae “ 28; 30 
4 Ist Spinning,. . . a 45 iY 
Southern pulled wool is generally 
5 cts. less per Ib. 
PROVISION MARKET. 
RETAIL PRICES. 
Hams, northern, . pound 94\ 10 
southern, ; a | “| 43 
Pork, whole hogs, . . . + « + | 7 
ere ee H: 4 oe 
Butter, kegandtub,. .. . i 18 23 
lump, best, . = Oe 2a 25 
Ea6s,. aa dozen | 13; 14 
PoTATOES, common, . . . bushel 35) 40 
Crper, (according to quality,) barrel | 2 Go| 3 00 











BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, April 15, 1833. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 
AtMarket this day 264 Beef Cattle, (including 17 unsold last 
week), 25 pairs Working Oxen, 9 Cows and Calves, 210 
Sheep and 200 Swine. 

Pricks. Beef Cattle-—Siales were quick, and at a con- 
siderable advance from last week, though the quality of the 
Cattle was better than they have been for several weeks; we 
noticed one yoke taken for 87,12. Prime at $6,50a7; good 
at $6 a 6,50; thin at S525 a 5,75. We noticed a beautiful 
Cow, the best we ever saw at market, fed by Darius Charles, 
Esq., of Brimfield, sold for $7, supposed to weigh 1000 Ibs. 

Working Oxen.—Sales were noticed at 60, 70, 75, 20,90, 
95, and $105. P 

Cows and Calves. —We noticed sales from 14 to $28. 

Sheep—Lots were taken at $6, at 5.50, at 4, and at 3,50. 

Swine-—An advance was effected; small lots of selected 
Barrows were taken at 6c. and Sows at 5c; at retail, 54 for 
Sows, and 64 for Barrows. 





MORUS MULTICAULIS, 
FOR SALE at the New England Farmer office, fine plants 
of the celebrated Morus Multicaulis, by ly hundred, voy ye 
gle plant; these wil be well packed for any of the 
single plant; Ai 7" 


country or any country. 
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MISCELLANY. 





A VOICE FROM THE WINE PRESS, 
BY MISS H. F. GOULD. 
*T' was for this they reared the vine, 
Fostered every leaf and shoot, 
Loved to see its tendrils twine, 
And cherished it from branch and root! 
"T'was for this, that from the blast 
It was screened and taught to run, 
That its fruit might ripen fast, 
O’er the trellis to the sun. 


And for this they rudely tore 
Every cluster from the stem ; 
T'was to crush us till we pour 
Out our very blood for them. 
Well though we are tortured thus, 
Still our essence shall endure, 
Vengeance they shall find with us, 
May be slow, but will be sure. 


And the longer we are pent 
From the air and cheering light, 
Greater, when they give us vent, 
For our rest shall be our might. 
And our spirits, they shall see, 
Can assume a thousand shapes ; 
These are words of verity, 
Uuttered by the dying grapes. 


Many a stately form shall reel, 
* When our power is felt within , 
Many a foolish tongue reveal 
What the recent draught has been : 
Many a thoughiless yielding youth, 
With his promise-all in bloom, 
Go, from paths of peace and truth, 
To an early shameful tomb. 


We the purse will oft unclasp, 
All its golden treasure take, 
And, the husband in our grasp, 
Leave the wife with heart to break. 
While his babes are pinched with cold, 
We will bind him to the bowl, 
Till his features we behold 
Glow; like a living coal. 


We will bid the gownman put 
To his lip a glass or two, 

Then we'll stab him in the foot, 
Till it oversteps the shoe, 

And we’ll swell the Doctor’s bill, 
While he parries us in vain ; 

He may cure, but we may kill 

Till our thousands we have slain. 


When we’ve drowned their peace and health 
Strength and hopes within the bowl, 

More we'll ask than life or wealth, 
We'll require the very soul! 

Ye who from our blood are free, 


Take the charge we give you now, 
Taste not, till ye wait and see 
If the grapes forget their vow. 





SAYINGS FOR FARMERS. 
BY DR. FRANKLIN, 
1. Stortn, like rust, consumes faster than labor 
wears, whilst the used key is always bright. 
2. Dost thou love life? Then do not squander 


time, for that is the stuff life is made of. 

3. The sleeping fox catches no poultry, 

4. He that riseth late must trot all day and 
shall scarce overtake his business at night. 

5. Early to bed and early to rise, makes a man 
healthy, and wealthy, and wise. 





6. He that lives upon hope will die fainting— 
industry need not wish. 

7. There are no gains without pains. 

8. At the working man’s house hunger looks in, 
but never enters, 

9. Plough deep while the sluggards sleep, and 
you shall have corn to sell or keép. 

10. One to-day is worth two to-morrows. 

11. Handle your tools without mittens—a cat 
in gloves catches no mice. 

12. He that by the plough would thrive, 

Himself must either hold or drive. 

13. The eye of a master will do more work than 
both his hands. Not to oversee workmen is to 
leave them your purse open. 

14, A little neglect may breed a great mischief 
—for want of a nail the shoe was lost—for want 
of a shoe the horse was lost, and for want ofa 
horse the rider was lost. 

15. A fat kitchen makes a lean will. 

16. If you would be rich think of saving as 
well as getting. 

17. What maintains one vice would train up 
two children. 

18. Beware of little expenses—a small leak will 
sink a great ship. 

19. If you would know the want of money, go 
and try to borrow some—for he that goes a bor- 
rowing goes sorrowing. 

20. Pride is as loud a beggar as want anda 
great deal more saucy. 

21. Pride breakfasted with plenty, dined with 
poverty, and supped with infamy. 

22. Lying rides on debt’s back. 

23. It is hard for an empty bag to stand up- 
right. 

24. Creditors have better memories than deb- 
tors. 

25. For age and want save what you may, 

No morning’s sun lasts the whole day. 

26. Rather go to bed supperless than rise in 
debt. 

27. If you do not hear reason, she will surely 
rap your knuckles, 

28. He that hath a trade hath an estate; and he 
that hath a calling hath a place of profit and honor. 
A ploughman on his legs is_ higher than a gentle- 
man on his knees. 





EELS. 

Some of the editorial wags of the Literary Em- 
porium are disposed to poke fun at the late law 
‘to preserve the Eel Fishery” in our vicinity. 
These city-fed gentlemen never knew the luxury 
of a smoked bloater, or of that surpassingly savory 
dish, and nutritious, ordinary yclept Eel Chowder 
—in comparison of which, the richest turtle soup 
ever purled through an Alderman’s w@sophague is 
rank dish-water. ‘They know not the impositions 
to which this fishery has been subjected—they 
know not that the dark and mucilaginous beds 
whither these luscious reptiles are prone to resort, 
in order to fatten themselves for the stomachs of 
omnivorous man, bave been prematurely and un- 
seasonably explored and disturbed by the murder- 
ous prongs of continental adventurers—that the 
poor starved wrigglers have been dragged from 
their comfortable recesses by thousands, uncere- 
moniously flayed, thrown into a detestable pickle, 
barrelled up, and shipped off to the West Indies 
on speculation, by those marauders from Cape 
Cod and all along shore. 

Was it not high time, then, that we should de- 





~ — 


mand the State’s protection—we, who were sufler- 
ing from this grievance to an extent that ean only 
be realized by the gourmand, when he despairing- 
ly sees his neighbor at a turtle feast, grasp at, ap- 
propriate to himself, and incentinently gobble every 
particle of the favorite and grudged callipee or 
vallipash ? 

But, if the wits of the Boston press can find 
profitable exercise, and pleasant, upon a subject 
so slippery, it affords us high gratification, though 
partly done at our expense : 

** Fels might be proud to lose their coats, 
If skinned by Molly Dumpling’s hand.” 
Nantucket Eng. 





FOR SALE, 

THAT valuable country seat and farm formerly owned by 
E. H. Derby and J. Crowninshield, Esgqrs., and lately by Col, 
Endicott, situated in Danvers, within two miles of Salem and 
fifteen of Boston. The buildings are in good repair, spacious 
and elegant, and convenient for a genteel family, and also fora 
farmer’s, with barns, stables, &e., attached. ‘There is an ex- 
cellent garden, containing a great variety of choice fruits, 
shrubs and flowers and a tasteful summer house. The farm is 
in ahigh state of cultivation, well watered and enclosed—it 
produces large crops of hay, grain, and vegetables, besides ap- 
ples, pears, peaches, apricots, plums, quinces and cherries ; 
there is a nursery of young fruit trees, and a plantation of 
5000 White Mulberries. ‘The place has many advantages, and 
is the most desirable country retreat in the vicinity. The build- 
ing and garden, with from 10 to 100 acres of land, as the pur- 
chaser may choose, are offered on liberal and accommodating 
terms. Apply at this office, or to AMOS KING. 

Danvers, March 27, 1833. 





GENUINE MORUS MULTICAULIS, or CHINESE 
MULBERRY. 

MRS. PARMENTIER at the Horticultural Botanic Garden, 
Brooklyn, L. I. offers for sale a choice collection of Pear, Ap- 
ple, Peach, Plum, Cherry, Quince, and other Fruit Trees. 
Grape Vines. Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. Greenhouse 
and Herbaceous Plants at moderate prices. 

Aso the Genuine Morus Multicaulis or Chinese Mulberry, 
of which any quantity not exceeding ten thousand can be fur 
nished at reasonable prices. 

Orders may be sent by mail directed to Mrs. P. or left at 
Mr. Geo. C. Barrett, Agricultural Warehouse, 52 North Mar- 


ket street Boston. 
6t M20 





FARM FOR SALE. 

A FARM pleasantly situated in Dorchester, 5} miles from 
Boston, containing about 100 acres of excellent fand well fenced 
with stone wall, with a Dwelling-house, Farm-house and a 
large Barn with a large cellar under the same, all in good re- 
vair, Has on it over 500 fruit trees of grafted and choice qual- 
ities,—is abundantly supplied with water. It will be sold on 
accommodating terms or exchanged for real estate in Boston. 
For further particulars inquire at No, 12, South Market Street, 
Boston. April 3. 





THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
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